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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
FromLindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmannmust not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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Gorbachov’s message for Europe 
a dangerous, phoney metaphor | 



W estern Europe gazes ns if mes- 
merised :ri Mr Gorbachov’s Rus- 
sia. Hopes nf a major change in the 
East preoccupy public i me l est so 
much that ihc deterioration in lies be- 
tween Europe and the United Stales is 
being largely overlooked. 

That may be because disputes be- 
tween the Western allies are so regular. 
But some observers also feci the At- 
lantic pact is increasingly unattractive: 
an edifice that shows clear signs of 
wear and teur. 

Mr Gorbachov has shown propagan- 
da acumen in launching his views mi “a 
common European house" at this 
stage. 

This metaphor, viewed approvingly 
to critically by Foreign Minister 
Genscher and the head of state, Ri- 
chard von Wei/saeker. envelops u 
dangerous political message. 

Talk in Moscow of Europe as a 
••common house" suggests to Western 
Europe distance front the United 

mu 
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lion, one large building stands on each 
plot. 

In the West it is the European Com- 
munity. u condominium apartment 
block that may no! yet have been com- 
pleted hul consists of such comfortably 
appointed homes that more and mure 
people arc interested in baying. 

Disputes occur at assemblies of 
apart men! -owners in the block, each 
with equal rights, but no-one is seri- 
ously considering either moving out or 
selling. 

The other large building is on the 
East Bloc’s plot. 

it was built 40 years ago by princi- 
pals in Moscow al'ier the previous oc- 
cupiers* had been evicted. 

They were then forced to take up re- 
sidence in the new building as tenants 
and have since, to varying degrees, 
conic to terms with their lot. 

None of them is able to move. The 
landlord has issued siriel instructions 
and keeps a careful eye oil what his te- 
nants gel up to. 

When something happens that is not 
in his liking he simply dispossesses te- 
nants without so much as a by your 
leave and in accordance with his own 
ideas on order. 

How, in these circumstances, can there 
possibly be any serious lulk of plans 
for a “common house”? The question 




is: what conceiv- 
able. theoretical be- 
nefit could owners 
in the Western 
condominium hope 
to derive from any 
such plans as long ' 
as the Eastern 
landlord refuses to 
remove the barbed 
wire that surrounds 
his plot? Must he 
not first introduce 
rulus and reg.il- «j n g HlISS 
at ions that take oe- ® 

cupicrs' rights into J° rt * an 8 Kln S Hu 
account? Must he sflcksr meet scht 
not enable families come *° Villa Ha 
divided by the wall ence °' t" 0 " re8 ' 1 
built between the properties to be reu- 
nited? 

Yet a number nf Western Euro- 
peans, and West Germans loo, are fas- 
cinated by this idea of a -common 
house” despite the anomalies that 
come to mind as soon as closer atten- 
tion is paid to the metaphor. 

The only possible explanation for 
their interest is t lint their memories arc 
short. 

They seem to have forgotten I he 
debt of gratitude they owe their friend- 
ly world policeman on the other side of 
tile Atlantic, the United States. 

Mad it not been fur the United Slates 
they would probably not have been in a 
position to set up a peaceful and pros- 
perous contmimnl household. 

Their part of the European real cs- 




Stales and proximity to to the Soviet 
Union. 

The “flat-sharing” aspect of the 
“common house" idea may not be 
dangerous: the “common destiny” im- 
plication is more insidious. 

The phoney character of the mes- 
sage is evident when the metaphor is 
taken at face value. 

Europe is first and foremost a plot 
of real estate subdivided by barbed 
wire, shnol-on-sight borders and. in 
Berlin, a wall. 

Leaving aside a number of smaller 
houses that need no further considera- 



A Berlin Affair 

Berlin's 750th anniversary this year was discussed when Mayor Eberhard Diep- 
gen (right), met President Reagan In Washington. Dlepgen said the State De- 
partment was not against his visiting East Berlin during the year. fPboiaeAP) 


King Hussein in Bonn 

Jordan's King Hussain (right) and President von Welz- 
sfleker meet schoolchildren after the king’s official wel- 
come to Villa Hammerschmidt, Bonn, the official resid- 
ence of the President. (t'lu.ui. Afj 

iperties to be ruu- lute might well It live been taken over 
by the East too. 

f Western Euro- Busk ally there has been no change 
'limns loo, are fus- in this .stale ol allairs, 
a of a -common So the growing lack of interest in the 
' anomalies that Western alliance must he taken niosi 

m as closer alien- seriously. 

luphor. in (he United Scales there is ii grow- 

l* explanation for mg inclination to arrive at important 
heir memories- arc decisions unilaterally rather Ilian go to 
the trouble of consulting America's 
ive forgotten the European allies, who invariably raise 
V owe their friend- objections and usually rail to agree 
In the other side of among themselves, 
ted Stales. Instead, they arc presented with fairs 

r the United States accompli*. 

not have been in a In Europe luck of interest is appar- 
|K*aceful and pros- cut in demands for ■‘self-assertion” or 
m sc ho M. even “Europcnnisattuir of Europe. 

European real os- There could be no real objection to 
cither if only a consolidation and ac- 
celeration of European Coin mu nil y in- 
tegration were at issue. 

But the snail's pace at which security 
policy cooperation is progressing in 
Western Europe is enough to .shatter 
illusions of any viable alternative to 
the presence of US troops in Europe 
arising in the foreseeable future. 

Nor, for that matter, is there any 
likelihood of the US nuclear shield that 
protects America's European allies be- 
coming superfluous. 

One is bound to suspect that some of 
those who advocate “Europeanisation” 
of Europe have something else in mind. 

Figments of the imagination lately 
associated with the concept of Central 
Europe may have a historic or cultural 
background but politically they can 
lead to nothing hut a dead end. 

A number of those who have hope- 
fully and with every good will set out in 
this direction will one day find them- 
selves in the ante-chamber of Mr 
Gorbachov's “European house.” 
yor Eberhard Diep- Gunther Nounenmaeher 

Said the State De- (Frankfurter Allgcmelnc Z filling 

ear. {Ph<ilo:AP» fur Deutschland, V March IV87j 
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Gorbachov steps in and plays Irangate 
card in bid for an arms deal 
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M r Gorbachov has outdone himself 
yci again in reopening the ncgo- 
Jiaiing package he packed so lightly ai 
the Reykjavik summit six months ago. 

As an agreement on medium-range 
missiles becomes a distinct possibility 
queries, opportunities and uncertainties 
tumble simultaneously into the diplomat- 
ic bag. 

The first question is why Moscow has 
changed its m/nd and delinked INF re- 
duction and SDL 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrich 
Genschcr may have attributed the Krem- 
lin’s heeding the Western appeal to untie 
the strings of the package to “numerous 
talks with German officials,” but the de- 
cisive prompting is sure not to have come 
from Bonn. 

Developments in Washington clinched 
matters. President Reagan’s leadership 
has been so hard-hit by the Irangate af- 
fair that on his own all he can still manage 
is to sernp existing arms control agree- 
ments, such as last year's decision to 
drop out of Salt 2 and the current at- 
tempt to reinterpret the ABM Treaty as 
posing no obstacle to SDI tests. 

He needs external allies if he is to 
achieve anything positive. He can no 
longer muster the strength on his own, 
and time is growing short. 

Mr Gorbachov has set his cap at the 
opportunity of coming to terms with 
Washington before the US Presidential 
election campaign gets under way in 
earnest. 

The zero option is best suited, no long- 
er having been the subject of controversy 
between the superpowers since Reykja- 
vik, especially as the Soviet lender has 
met Western wishes on all major points. 

Even with his present hard-hit reputa- 
tion President Reagnn could steer a zero 
option agreement through his adminis- 
tration and Congress. And he could well 
do with a foreign policy success. 

Mr Gorbachov’s main aim is not, of 
course, to do the man in the Oval OfFice a 
good turn. He hopes that agreement on 
Pcrshings, cruise missiles and SS-20s will 
lay the groundwork for a more compre- 
hensive treaty — and if not with Mr Rea- 
gan, then with his successor at the White 
House. 

A limited success in the months ahead 
would give arms control a fresh boost 
and also strengthen Western resistance to 
mutilation of the ABM Treaty. 

Mr Gorbachov has no belter card in 
his hand; he has now led it. The deadlock 
in the game of missile chess has been 
ended. 

The second question is how the West 
is to respond. Nato has said since 1981 
that Pershing 2 and cruise missiles (316 
of a proposed 576 of which have so far 
been installed) would be withdrawn from 
Western Europe as soon as the Soviet 
SS-20s (about 440, each with three war- 1 
heads) were pulled out. i 

Western terms would be met even if 1 
100 SS-20s were to remain stationed in l 
Soviet Asia, with America being entitled I 

in return to station 100 Pershings in US 
territory. i 

This applies in equal measure to the i 

Western demand for a separate agree- t 
ment on medium-range missiles. t 

The Soviet Union was almost ready to i 
meet this demand at one stage prior to 
the Reykjavik summit. f 

In Reykjavik the Russians then t 

clapped themselves in irons, saying prog- r 


. r •/. \ J .~'VT7, 

ress on Euro-missiles was subject to a 
compromise being reached on SDI. The 
Soviet Union has now freed itself from its 
fetters and Mr Gorbachov has announced, 
in the name of the Soviet leadership." that 
the Reykjavik linkage is no longer to apply. 

So the Soviet leadership has commit- 
ted itself. The West has long done so. The 
treaty text must now be negotiated and 
its terms worked out in detail. 

A number of problems tire sure to 
arise. In what time are the treaty's provi- 
sions to be carried out? What kinds of in- 
spection and control are needed so that 
everyone can sleep soundly, reassured 
that no-one is cheating? 

Is only the destruction of existing mis- 
siles and warheads to be supervised or 
are their production facilities to be 
checked too? 

Yet, given goodwill, a treaty could be 
signed within six weeks and ratified by 
the end of the year. 

The third question is the most difficult. 
What will be the consequences of the 
zero option lor European security? 

Outgoing Naio supreme commander 
in Europe General Bernard Rogers feels 
the pact will (hen be in a “devilishly diffi- 
cult position." 

Henry Kissinger sees the withdrawal of 
medium-range missiles from Europe us a 
“unilateral Western concession." 

T he prospect of having to forgo fis- 
sile material 


France, a close ally of Bonn’s and itself 
a nuclear power, has visions of a ‘‘denuc- 
learisation of Western Europe.” 

Some of these misgivings are doubtless 
due to the widespread Western inclina- 
tion to view Soviet willingness to oblige 
on Western demands as" doubly suspi- 
cious. 

Even so, what benefit docs the West 
stand to derive from the zero option? 
This question remains, and is as justified 
as ever. 

The Soviet leader’s aim, in seeking the 
total liberation of Europe from nuclear 
arms, ’ as the Moscow declaration puls it, 
is possibly to pursue a new policy while 
retaining other, longstanding Soviet ob- 
jectives. 

If Soviet strategy were to succeed and 
Nato were one day to lack nuclear wea- 
pons ready for use in Europe, US nuclear 
hacking lor European security might he 
called into question. 

The war in Europe that has fur so long 
been inconceivable would then be possi- 
ble again because the basic tenet of nuc- 
lear deterrence - that an aggressor must 
run the risk of destruction — would have 
ceased to apply. 

Western Europe will, of course, Ik* far 
from unarmed in the nuclear sector even 
if a zero option in the medium-range mis- 
sile sector is negotiated. 

Besides, Mr Gorbachov has confirmed 
that the Soviet Union is prepared to 
sernp slum-range nuclear missiles bused 
in the GDR and Czcchoslnvnkin in re- 
sponse to Nato missile deployment. 

The Kremlin is likewise prepared to 


X silc material in missile wnrheads in 
the foreseeable future seems first to 
have “split atoms” in Nato military 
staffs, where views vary widely on ih c 
idea. 

Within hours two of the most senior 
Nato generals responded in totally dif- 
ferent ways to the latest Soviet proposal 
to scrap medium-raage missiles in Eu- 
rope. 

The chairman of Nato’s military com- 
mittee, and in this capacity seniorniost, 
General Wolfgang Altenburg of the 
German Bundeswehr, politically chose 
at Nato headquarters near Brussels to 
abide by the flexible response strategy 
and welcomed Mr Gorbachov’s propo- 
sals. 

Nato’s Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe Genera! Bernard Rogers went in 
contrast on to the defensive and warned 
against an “isolated zero option” that 
might leave the West at the mercy of War- 
saw Pact short-range nuclear weapons and 
the East Bloc’s conventional and chemical 
arms superiority. 

The evident difference in viewpoints 
voiced by the two most senior Nato gen- 
erals may come as a surprise, but both 
behaved much as might be expected of 
them and in keeping with their respec- 
tive roles within the pact. 

General Altenburg, whose chairman- 
ship of the military committee is the 
more political appointment and whose 
task is to advise Nato governments, 
adopted a flexible, political response 
and advanced political arguments. 

Nato can’t refuse what it has long 
proposed and regularly demanded of 
the Russians now Mr Gorbachov has fi- 
nally taken up the idea. 


Nato divided in 
reaction to 
missile proposal 

General Rogers in contrast, as com- 
mander in chief of ull Nato forces, has 
the military task of ensuring the pact's 
deterrent capability and its ability to 
present war. 

He doesn't think primarily in political 
terms; his is a military brief. In the cir- 
cumstances. or so he feels, accepting a 
zero option solely for medium-range 
missiles would be jeopardising Euro- 
pean security. 

An isolated zero option, he argues, 
would throw Nato back to the position 
it was in back in 1979, before missile 
modernisation, when the Russians were 
clearly in the lead. 

If all medium-range missiles were 
withdrawn “Europe would be in a worse 
position," General Rogers says. Warsaw 
Pact conventional and chemical superi- 
ority and the Soviet nine-to-one su- 
premacy in short-range missiles would 
be more important again. 

Most of these short-range nuclear 
missiles, capable of reaching targets be- 
tween 150 and 1,000 km away, could 

° U k\ thC VCry larfie,s at which Ihc 

bb-20s Moscow is now prepared to 
scrap are aimed. 

Rogers’ deputy, General Mack of the 
Bundeswehr, has repeatedly voiced this 
argument in recent months. 

aJwt aiKl h * S J :hief have consistently 
added a second major reason why US 
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embark on immediate negotiations a h 
other short-range missiles that Pos# 
Klirem mainly to the territory of ^ ? 
oral Republic with a view to'their w 
lion and total elimination” 

Nearly 5.0(10 tactical nuclear » 
heads are still stockpiled in Western I 
rope. US warships equipped with In* 1 
range nuclear missiles patrol liuJj 
f waters. They make up an impressive^ 
erinl. 

I he trend toward denuelenrisnti 
< must nonetheless he taken serious 
Even in speeches by politicians 
: ought to know better nuclear weap» 
are all too frequently described as- 
handiwork of the Devil rather than 
l guarantors of a state of no-war in [ 

> rope, while their deterrent role is sea 
best as an intermediate stage tin then 
to total disarmament. 

Yet even when the lust SS-20 j 
Pershing missiles have been scraps 
Nato governments will still face ihei- 
of maintaining a deterrent in Europe. 

So what must they do? Warning vor 
like that of General Rogers would ptf 
to make the zero option conditional-.? 
simultaneous reduction in the large?, 
her of short-range Soviet missiles": 
even on a conventional balance ba 
struck. ^ 

That might make military sense A 
politically ii is shortsighted. Were 
ern European governments, after lia 
clamoured lor the zero opium for 
long, to try to impede it by stating fu. 
conditions, they would forfeit moreen 
dibility, especially at home, than them' 1 * 
they could hope to gain in military logic. 

They must not be allowed to throw 
spanner in the works of the Geneva talk! 

Yet they must now more than ever. It 
vcl-licndcdly and heedless ol nuclei 
purfeciionlxni, consider how deterrent! 
is to be maintained, us a cornerstone i> 
European .security, in the new cinw 
Continued on page 7 

intei mediate tuiclc.ii loicc.s are iiuiii 
pensable lot deterrence in Europe. 

1 be US missiles Uneaten targets i' 
ihc Soviet Union limn bases in Eiuift 
and thus directly link the United Star- 
with the .security interests ol its l : i.v 
peun allies. 

Neither of the superpowers coull 
hope, in the event of conflict in O 
tral Europe, to escape unscathed - an^ 
that is a major feature ol deterrence oiu 
of the prevention of war in Europe. 

A withdrawal ot nuclear weapons 
from Europe would, or so Eutopesn 
military strategists fear. not lead w > 
greater security. 

Instead, and in common with SDI, U 
would lead to “different zones of secur- 
ity that would make it possible one* 
more for the superpowers let wage war 
in Europe — becnu.se they themselves 
would no longer face the threat of des- 
truction. 

General Altenburg as chairman of the 
military committee is well aware of 
these risks. Yet he still feels Mr Gorba- 
Continued on page 3 
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Battle continues: five State 
polls to be won or lost 


SUddeutsclieZelning 

T he general election in January has 
heralded a flurry of political activ- 
ity ralhci than a lime of consolidation. 

There arc to be live Land elections 
ibis year instead ol the three scheduled 
before the general election. 

1 he two new ones are in Hesse and 
Hamburg. In Hesse, the first (and only) 
coalition involving the Greens collapsed 
when the Social Democrat Premier. 
J-lolger Burner, dismissed the only 
Green in the Cabinet and promptly an- 
nounced that he himself intended to re- 
tire. 

In Hamburg, talks between the mi- 
nority Social Democrat government and 
the Christian Democrats about a coali- 
tion have crumbled. The SPD has been 
in office with a minority since it lost its 
absolute majority in November last 
year. 

Dates tor the Land elections are: 
Hesse 5 April; Rhineland- Palatinate 
and. (probable date) Hamburg 1 7 May: 
Schleswig-Holstein and Bremen 1 3 
September. 

The political significance of these 
elections rivals the general election. 
Land elections have always been been 
significant in Federal terms. 

The condition in which the general 
election left West German politics, 
however, makes this even more so this 
year. 

The fate of the political parlies in this 
year’s elections is more closely linked 
with the trends revealed by the general 
election than ever before. A whole host 
of new questions has been raised. 

Will the CDU/CSU and FDP really 
be the decisive political force in the 
Federal Republic of tomorrow? 

Is collaboration between the SPD and 
the Greens an effective counterbalance ? 

Is there no alternative to the antagon- 
ism of conservaiivc-cum- liberal cooper- 
ation on the one hand and cooperation 
between the SPD and Greens on the 
other? 

And. finally, will a further weakening 
of the big and strengthening of the small 
parties more frequently impede work- 
able government majorities in future? 

In Hesse and Hamburg nothing less 
than two cornerstones of Social Demo- 
cratic power are at stake. The SPD has 
been the dominant party in these two 
stales since 1945. 

A loss of power by the SPD would 
fundamentally reshape the party-politi- 
cal structure of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The loss of just a few scats by the CDU 
in the Rhincland-Palulinulc and Schles- 
wig-Holstein or a failure by the FDP to gel 
the five per cent of the vole needed for 
parliamentary representation would pave 
the way for coalitions between the opposi- 
tion SPD and Greens. 

The SPD’* leading candidates there, 
respectively Rudolf Scliarping and 
Bjorn Enghulm, have made it clear that 
they would not hesitate to seize such an 
opportunity with both hands. 

A shift in power in just one of these 
I. audit would suffice to upset existing 
majorities in the Hundesrai. 

The legislative possibilities of the 


Bonn government might then he 
blocked by an SPD-led Bundesrat. 

Even if Land elections do not have 
such far-reaching effects they will bring 
about a noticeable change in the party- 
political machinery of the Federal Re- 
public. 

Taking the outcome of the general 
election as a yardstick it seems very un- 
likely that any one party will secure an 
absolute majority. 

Two-party Land parliaments uf ihc 
kind which currently exist in the Rhine- 
land- Palatinate and Schleswig-Holstein, 
where the CDU and SPD managed to 
keep both the FDP and Greens below 
the five per cent threshold four years 
ago, also seem highly improbable this 
lime. 

This year’s Lund elections can be ex- 
pected to lead io four-party parliaments 
everywhere, with losses for the CDU 
and SPD and gains for the FDP and 
Greens. 

Although this implies more coalition- 
seeking. tactical manoeuvres, unrest 
and bitter conflicts ii also indicates 
more liveliness. 

The five elections will develop their 
own momentum. There will be a close 
interplay between the specific political 
problems facing each Land and national 
issues. Hesse will play a key role. 

Whether the other elections are 
dragged into the dispute over the future 
of Red-Green coalitions will depend on 
whether voters opt for a C’DU-FDP m 
SPD-Greens coalition in Hesse. 

The outcome of the Hamburg elec- 
tion could point in a new direction. 

ir Hamburg's Mayor, Klaus von Doh- 
iiiinyi. (SPD) manages to secure the 
backing or the FDP for un SPD-FDP 
coalition and if the voters — which is 
still not clear — feel the same way a new 
political pailern could emerge. 

All campaigns are ill the shadow of 
the general election. 

They are marked by greater uncer- 
tainly than last year’s electoral deci- 
sions hut may well reveal new variations 
of political cooperation. 

Lund elections arc often exciting. But 
this year promises to be something real- 
ly special. 

Hermann Rudolph 

(SiitlduuischL- Ztiitung. Munich. 5 Murch I9H7) 

Continued from page 2 

chov’s proposals arc greatly to he wel- 
comed. The Soviet leader had also not- 
ed that Russia is prepared to negotiate 
on short-range missiles, and deterrence 
would not be jeopardised "if the other 
threats aimed specifically at Europe 
were to he reduced.” 

By this the former Bundeswehr in- 
spector-genera! means short-range So- 
viet missiles aimed mainly at targets in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

They too must be dealt with in negoti- 
ations and the prospects of this happen- 
ing were now good. Mr Gurbachov’s 
proposal forced the West to act. 

“And that is quite right in my view.” 
General Altenburg said, “for the oppor- 
tunities presented can simply not be ig- 
nored." A disarmament breakthrough 
was now possible. 

He warned his colleagues in uniform 
that “the military must not stand in the 
way.” Thomas Gack 

(SnillBsincr Zcilung. 4 March 1 *** 7 } 




You go your way, I'll go mine . . . Mayor Klaus von Dohnanyl (left) and CDU 
leader Hartmut Perschau after collapse of Hamburg coalition talks, (Mioi.v. iip») 

Hamburg coalition talks fail, so 
it’s back to the hustings 


H amburg voters are to go to the 
polls, probably on 17 May. Coali- 
tion talks between the minority Social 
Democrat city government and the 
Christian Democrats have broken 
down. 

The Social Democrats lost their abso- 
lute majority in November last year and 
have been hanging on ever since. 

The election will he crucial for the 
political fate of a man who has exerted a 
decisive influence oil publics in the big- 
gest industrial metropolis in the Fed c ml 
Republic, the Social Democratic Mayor, 
Klaus von Dohnanyi. 

Dohnanyi said after talks with the 
CDU had hroken down that his future 
would depend on the ability of the SPD 
to secure either a workable majority 
(which seems unlikely) or enter an alli- 
ance with the FDP. The FDP has no 
members at all in the Hamburg assem- 
bly, ns it polled fewer than live per cent 
of the vote last time. 

Dohnanyi does not even want to talk 
with the Green-Alternative List or the 
C’DU. He apparently feels there would 
he no point. Many Hamburg SPD mem- 
bers clearly agree. 

During coaliliun talks with the CDU 
it often looked as if Dohnanyi was the 
only leading SPD politician seriously in- 
terested in cooperation between the two 
parties. 

A great deal suggested that the mayor 
was brought hack into line by his party 
shortly before reaching agreement. 

Both the chairman of the SPD’s parli- 
amentary party in Hamburg, Henning 
Voscherau. and Hamburg’s SPD chair- 
man. Ortwin Rundc, had good reasons 
to shy away from a grand coalition. 

Both openly fear that the SPD would 
lose voles to the Green-Alternative List 
at the next election if it opted for an alli- 
ance with the CDU. 

For politico-pragmatic reasons addi- 
tional pressure came from the parly's 
leftwingand trade union members. 

Leading SPD politicians outside of 
Hamburg, especially Bjrirn Engiiolm in 
Schleswig-Holstein, were worried about 
their chances in their own Lund elec- 
tions if the traditional SPD stronghold 
(4 Hamburg joined forces with the 
CDU. 

So it is hardly surprising that the dis- 
appointed CDU now wonders whether 


talks with the SPD wore ever meant to 
be serious. 

The CDU can by no means be certain 
of being any closer to power in May 
than it is now. 

AH son* i*l speculation about the 
Hamburg election is possible. Although 
the FDP polled less than five percent in 
the Hamburg election in November, it 
polled more than It) per cent in Ham- 
burg in the general election two months 
later. So its prospects ot moving hack 
into the Hamburg pat liunicm look good. 

Once again it looks as if the I- DP is 
not going to commit itscll to any one 
coalition partner before the election, 
but will join forces with whichever party 
helps it get into government. 

But it is possible Ihui, even with the 
FDP us u partner, neither the SIM) nor 
the CDU will gel a majority. 

This would be the case, Ibr example, 
if hot Ii get more oi less the same share 
of the poN ns in the last election in No- 
vember (41.7 and 4 1 .9 per cent respect- 
ively) and the FDP less than seven per 
cent. 

The SPD would then have to begin 
new coalition talks with the Green-Ali- 
ernative List or the CDU — this time 
without Klaus von Dohnanyi. 

Even if the position of Hamburg's 
mayor has taken some hard knocks re- 
cently Hamburg's SPD cannot really do 
without Dohnanyi — there is no other 
charismatic personality in sight. 

Tough times lie ahead for the SPD in 
Hamburg. For decades the city was re- 
garded as an impregnable bastion of the 
parly. 

But its position in the city-state ref- 
lects its sorry slate nationwide. 

In Hamburg in particular social 
change has robbed the party of its tradi- 
tional pillar of support, trade unionist 
workers. 

In its reorientation the SPD has often 
been more greatly impaired by iis own 
wishful thinking and reservations than 
by its political rivals. 

What was once thought inconceiv- 
able, iherefore, may become reality: the 
SPD as an Opposition party in its for- 
mer stronghold, the city which was once 
represented in the Bundestag by Her- 
bert Wchnerand Helmut Schmidt. 

I humus BWgtw 

i Siuiigdriv'i Ndclmdiurn. 4 March IVS7) 
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■ NATO 

General Rogers 
goes home 
after 6 years 

A longs landing rumour has been con- 
■zmfirmed by flic announcement ihai 
General Bernard Rogers is (o retire as 
bhccur at the end nf June and to he re- 
placed as Nnio C-in-C in Europe by 

General John R. Galvin. 

General Rogers has headed Nato for 
over si a years, during which the Atlantic 
pact faced one of its toughest tasks yet: 
the twin-track missiles-and-talks deci- 
sion and the deployment of medium- 
range missiles in Europe. 

1 he politicnl disputes that occurred 
in this connection are deep-seated and 
stand out in strange contrast to the 
gam in security America’s European 
allies gamed ns a result of the deci- 
sion. 
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Missile deployment by far outsha- 
, s all other major decisions, plans 
and changes that have taken place in 
Nato during General Rogers' term at the 
helm. 

- h ,1C i y ,nn ,lld *i lhe drama,ic eduction 
i>y 2,400 - m nuclear warheads sta- 
tioned m Europe, the continuation and 
amendment of nuclear strategy in Na- 
to s general political guideline*, the 
strengthening of conventional defence 
capability by the wartime host nation 
Nippon agreement between Washing- 
ton and Bonn and the storage of equip- 


General Rogers . . . out. tiWawSfann, 

mem for six US divisions in Western 
Europe. 

They also include the plans symbo- 
ued by the keyword Fofa, short for fol- 
lowing forces attack, and the aim of 
raising the nuclear threshold by weaking 
or hjdung an aggressor by conventional 
means before his reinforcements are 
brought into play. 

All these issues have been discussed 
internally and in public by Nato in re- 
cent years and General Rogers has in- 
variably played a leading role in the 
debate. 

He led in calling on America’s Nato 
allies to step up their defence commit- 
ments. He also sought to make Euro- 
pean arguments and viewpoints un- 
derstood and acceptable in America. 

His words and deeds prove General 
Rogers to have emerged over the years 


General Galvin . . . | n . 
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ns a strategist who views matters from a 
uropean rather than a primarily US 
viewpoint. 

n f Tvltn has COn I firmed his repiitaiion 
° f being an awkward general if need 

be, and tt is definitely part of the rea- 
son why he will nor find retirement 
from his command and from active 
service easy. 

The change-over to General Galvin 
will mark a change in more than the per- 
son of Nato’s Supreme Allied Comman- 
der in Europe. 

There arc many signs Mini the At- 
lantic pact is entering a new phase in 
which it is no longer a matter of enn- 
*oli dating n nd improving its own nnli- 
!? r y *'«"*■■■ h ‘» of preventing redue- 
Mons if at all possible. 01 at least 

Mcmnuiig the ii t | L .. 

Gone arc the days when the US I're.M* 

. ‘ 1,1 urMi . l, . ,tf German Clumeellor could 
issue a joint declaration of intent to 
reinforce Nato, whereupon the US dele- 
fj ,r J" n nl l,l Y WHMilin conference nf Nato 
Jn* i' ,1CC ^' nis,crs submitted — within 
, hours — far-reaehiug proposuls to 
boost defence capability. 

This Iasi happened in December 
1^K4. America’s political will to do 
more to equal or improve on Soviet 
urnis capacity has passed its peak. 

Forces in the US Congress that attach 
greater importance to reducing Ameri- 
ca’s budget and current account deficit 
than to the balance of military power in 
Europe are gaining ground. 

This is the background against which 
General Galvin will be taking over at 
the European end of Nato. He is beine 
transferred from Panama, where he was 

services. 00 ™™ 3 " 1 ^ includin f »« Ihiw 

abitvT? S, “" d ,hc CJi P cr ' c "cu and 
ability he has gamed in dealing with 

terrain lif r" S ' he difficl '" M'l'cid 
him in C ^ ntral America should stand 
nim in even better stead. 

He is returning to Europe, where he 
as served in many capacities in the 
course of his military career: as assistant 
secretary to the united chiefs of staff as 
military assistant to Saccur, as comman- 
d f 1 r ,°l the su PP° irt “"its, as chief of staff 
of 3 Div and, prior to his Panama post- 
ing, as commanding general of VII 
Corps m Stuttgart. 

fro^ „ k "? WS Eu . rope and hc know.s, 
from past experience, lhe politicians 

and mdttary men of America's allies in 

They hold him in high esteem for his 

forTi m1h,° f EU n r ° Pean “" di ^and 
r »nd the instinctive 

st.ll W„h whjch he deals with allied 
Continued on page 6 


War game: righ, 
hand cheeks 
out the left 

|l Nat., military lenders had Wiinlcd| 
luse lhe,, nuelenr ls.il.,,,, s|, dl „! 
Mims, Help,,,,,,, d urine war m.ines ,t 
Imve Iven , 1U ,‘ 

hick — the shell cr is Mill being buili 
The wm games, called Wiiuox-Cini 
are designed ... take the ailminixir* 
and communications Miticiure ..i n 
llimiigh a -situation tliey would have 
liiuid e in the early stages of the iu 
« Id war. w„h I lie fi, M uloniic h.« 
being dropped on Western Europe. 
(PIkm.«ae*j . VV, . ,llcx “ml Cimex stand rvspcciii. 

Tor Winter exercise ami eivil-militarv, 
crci.se. They are held every second vt, 
by the 16 Nato countries to make l 
•HI systems are on go. 

But no troops leave their unarm 
nnd no tank leaves barracks. The air 
t" test cooperation between polk- 
military and ervili;,,, departinem.s 
dent, y communications prol, few* 
ilmcw the ellieieney of decisis 
making procedures. 

I -.very thing is designed in invoke* 
many auihorities as possible. 

The "si(iia(it.u" is top soviet but cud, 
in\olve a Nato submarine being lost in 
inysteiioii.s circumstances, unusual 
mam ten vies being held neai Nam hir 
dels, deionalion chambers It.r tactical 
nuclear weapons being sealed at strate- 
gic bridges ami mass demonstration* 
held in various cities bringing the politi- 
cal atmosphere to a Item!. 

Winiex-Clmcx is a matter ol lims pol- 
meal, military ami civilian mithoiiiws 
me to handle the situation «,ncc ,} u . cn . 
ms is billowed by a state of war ami def- 
ence. 

Uniform N„lo military ahum 

exist at which pi eat ranged moves arc (■■ 

be made. Hut advance planning m tl ltf 

«-imI sector varies liom vnuiitiv loci.iin- 

fy* wnl1 ‘‘"R-'pency regulations tliifcr- 
mg. 

So Nato holds these in: i noe uvics 1 * 
f " ,d om wl,cll,er n »i just mili i in y orders 

RHEFNISCHE POST 

but also civilian emergency me usur*’ 
work. 1 *• 


PERSPECTIVE 


Can the Mow nl refugees he* kept mi- 
ser control? Will transport requisilion- 
IM p, W lir * i - ; Gan the wounded be suppli- 
ed » Will the administration remain cap- 
able ot administering? 

For the purposes of the exercise 
emergency staffs arc set up to work in 
war conditions for a fortnight in a num- 
ber of Nato countries. In Germany a 
manoeuvre Cabinet headed by State Se- 
SE Scj^cckenbcrger "I >*ie C han- 

r i ? f,cc °T era, CN from a nuclear 
fallout shelter. 

Sl l apc , mm r ,u " : " ‘Sliiiii.ie the 
-speed, of , a nk units as .-,.lv a ,„- eam i 

IvailX^ “ f a " d 

down? ^ WciilUcr is anificinl and laid 
, n f ‘ ,r the Purposes of the exercise. 

H is most important, in tl, u . eontexfuf 
chcrmcal weapons assumed to be de- 
ployed by the Soviet Union, that the 
course of the exercises is not left to the 
ender mercies of the real weather dur- 
ing the fortnight in question. 

hit ler Lhe ling 

(Kluinischv Kim. Dus-a-M.wf. 5 M-rth ivk7> 


Nazi victims recalled in 
White Rose ceremony 


I t was a moving moment in the confer- 
ence mom of the US Senate in Washing- 
ton as two former members of the White 
Rose movement, Franz Joseph Miiller and 
Annelicse Knoop-Graf, handed over leaf- 
lets to the American Holocaust Memorial 
Council. 

The White Rose was a resistance group 
in Nazi Germany made up of students, 
scholars and artists. 

Huns and Sophie Seholl were two of the 
movements leaders. They were arrest etl 
and executed by the Nazis 44 years before 
the eeremony, on 23 February 1 943. 

As the snow piled up outside on the 
Washington streets, former resistance 
fighters and victims of Nazi terror, Ameri- 
can Jews and German Christians, stood 
side by side in the conference room with 
its dark-brown panelling and under an al- 
most life-sized portrait of Senator Mike 
Mansfield. 

The ceremony marked the inception of 
the White Rose Foundation, which is 
jointly sponsored by the American Jewish 
Congress and the Circle of Friends of the 
White Rose in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Jewish Congress is one of the big- 
gest Jewish organisations in the USA and 
was already set up in 1930. 

During the foundation ceremony of the 
White Rose Foundation the spokesman of 
the American Jewish Congress, Henry 
Siegmnn, said that although he had cs- 
capetl from the “realm of evil” he lust 
many relatives nnd friends in the concen- 
tration camps. 

Sicgman dcscrihed the Foundation's 
main task as that of seeking a dialogue 
with the other, the new Germany. This dia- 
logue, lie emphasised, is still in its early 
stiiges. 

The former US ambassador in Bonn, 
Arthur Burns, a keen supporter of the idea 
to set up the While Rose Foundation, 
pointed out that only a small number of 
Germans rebelled against Hiller. 

Many had cheered the dictator, and the 
majority had been apathetic and preferred 
to do and say nothing. 

Burns frequently quoted the speech 
made by Bonn president. Richard von 
Weizsacker, on 8 May. 1985, a speech 
which warns against simply forgetting and 
suppressing the past. 

On behalf of Inge Aicher-Scholl. the ol- 
der sister of Hans and Sophie Scholl, 
Anneliese Knoop-Graf read out a brief 
statement. 

The statement explained how the whole 
idea to set up a foundation came about. 

The White Rose Foundation is a re- 
sponse to the visit paid by President Ro- 
nald Reagan and Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
to the military cemetery in Bilburg in May 
1985. 

This visit triggered worldwide protests, 
in particular in the USA. 

While Reagan and Kohl were in Bitburg 
American Jews made the demonstrative 
gesture of visiting the graves of Hans and 
Sophie Scholl in Munich and then meeting 
survivors of the White Rose resistance 
group. 

Franz Joseph i.iiillcr, who attended this 
meeting, has given roughly 5<> talks on 
German resistance since then in the Unit- 
ed States. 

In a short speech during the foundation 
ceremony in Washington he recalled the 
fact that the students of the While Rose 
movement were only u small part of Ger- 
man resistance. 


It should not lie forgotten, he stressed, 
that above all Social Democrats, Com- 
munists and trade unionists had chal- 
lenged Hitler’s regime. Over 7ti,uui) Gor- 
mans were killed for political reasons by 
their fellow countrymen, Muller claimed. 

Roughly 35tM>lHJ Germans, lie added, 
were punished for their action and convic- 
tions in concentration camps. 

Miiller will be the future spokesman of 
the Gentian curators of the White Rose 
Foundation. Other German curators are 
the former president of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court, Ernst Benda, the CDU 
politicians Wahher Leisler Kiep and Mat- 
thias WLssmann, and the former minister 
of state Hildegard Hamm-Briicher. 

Muller feels that the foundation's task is 
not just to repair the damage done by the 
"Bilburg disaster" two years ago. 

Furthermore, the Foundation should 
take a firm stand against all those “who 
want to move out of the shadows of histo- 
ry” and relativist- the errors of the past. 

The Germans need not wander around 
the world us penitents. 

Following the experiences during the 
Nazi period, however, they should make 
greater efforts to champion the cause of 
tolerance nnd freedom and fight against 
extreme rightwing conservatism. 

Muller said that many American Jews 
he had met still had considerable reserv- 
ations towards Germans. 

"Many Jews in the USA,” he main- 
tained, “feel a deep desire, a kind of inner 
urge, to hear e>«ntii million ol lhe existence 
of ‘just people’ in Germany- 

“ln their eyes this is the first step tow- 
ards moving any closer to the Germans. 

“This can only be achieved via the 
bridge built by the German resistance ac- 
ross tlte precipice of the holocaust." 

The lenflcls distributed by the White 
Rose movement will be exhibited fine day 
in the Holocaust Museum in Washington. 

Building plans for this museum already 
exist, and construction work is expected to 
begin already in autumn this year. 

Nermann I ’hike 

(Dcui-schos AIlgemeinL-s Sunning!, hi mi. 

Hamburg. 1 Murch I VK 7 ) 

Continued from page 4 

countries. He is also held in high personal re- 
spect for his modesty and self-discipline, es- 
pecially in tricky situations. 

In the circumstances the esteem in which 
he is held in Washington could prove even 
more valuable than these personal qualities. 

For one he is highly regarded by his na- 
tional chiefs, the joint chiefs of staff, to 
whom he is directly subordinate in his seer 
ond capacity as commander in chief of US 
forces in Europe. For another he is highly 
rated by politicians, where the White House, 
the Stale and Defence Departments and 
Congress are particularly important. 

Congressional backing is vital. Congress 
approves or rejects budget allocations with- 
out which no US forcescould be stationed in 
Europe. 

In the fourth decade of a peace in Europe 
that would be inconceivable without Nato, 
the Europeans are not alone in finding it 
hard to do what they realise is objectively 
and militarily necessary. 

The United States shows signs of fatigue 
loo. So General Galvin will have no lack of 
opportunities to prove his mettle. 

Karl Feldmeyer 
{Frankfurter Altgcmcinc Zcilung 
fur Dcimchland. 27 February 1987 ) 
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Hitler-plot museum becomes a 
memorial to the resistance 


T he plot to assassinate Hitler was 
hatched in a building in Bendler- 
stras.se in Berlin, the general staff of the 
German army. 

Today Bendlcrstrass is no more. It is 
called Stmtffenhergstrasse, after one of 
the officers who planned the attempt. 
The former command building, at No. 
13, has been turned into a museum. 

Since 196S, the museum has portray- 
ed events directly relating to that fateful 
day of 29 July, 1944, when Hitler nar- 
rowly escaped death. 

Now it is being increased in scope to 
include the wider topic of resistance u> 
the Nazis, of which the |>lui against Hit- 
ler was the most spectacular event. 

Professor Peter Slciiibnch, a political 
scientist at the University of Passau and 
the chief scientific advisor of the pro- 
ject, says the aim is to show the whole 
hrciidih of opposition to National So- 
cialism rather than just the events of 29 
July, 1944. 

Among the exhibition rot mis arc the 
offices used by the soldiers who orga- 
nised the plot, von Stmifrenbcrg, Meriz, 
Olbricht and Haeftcn, and the room in 
which General Ludwig Beck committed 
suicide. 

Professor Sieinhach says that a criti- 
cal appraisal of the history of resistance 
in the Third Reich will enable a better 
understanding of the fundamental va- 
lues of freedom. 

This is why young people, who did 
not personally know Nazi Germany, are 
a primary target for the exhibition. 

Professor Hans Peter Hoch (Stutt- 
gart) is in charge of the arrangement of 
the exhibition, which is subdivided into 
26 sections. 

When completed the exhibition will 
have about 6.000 items. Thousands of 
photos and documents are arranged ac- 
cording to specific topic areas, and 
those who wish to go into greater detail 
can flick through the folders on respec- 
tive topics. 

One thousand five hundred items are 
already on display. 

So far the Berlin Senate has spent 
DM3.5m on the project, and a further 
DM 1 .4m is to be spent. 

The visit to the sections of the exhibi- 
tion already completed begins with in- 
formation on the destruction of the 
Weimar Republic and National Social- 
ism. 

This is followed by the presentation 
of opposition against the Nazi regime in 
the labour movement, by people with 


Christian beliefs and in iho fields of arts 
and sciences. 

The items in one room deal with op- 
position in exile. This leads on to the 
sections on liberal and conservative op- 
position and the beginnings of the mili- 
tary plot against Miller. 

The nucleus of the exhibition is de- 
voted to the plans for the attempted 
coup between 1938 ami 1943, Stauf- 
fenherg and the bomb plot of 20 July, 
1944, plans for government and the 
failure of the attempted coup. 

Ollier sections are: the Kreisau Circle 
(already completed) and the planned 
sections While Rose. Mufi* Kupdic, 
Wartime Opposition, National Commit- 
tee hreies fJvnrsch/timj., Youth Opposi- 
tion, Opposition by Jews. I lelp for the 
Persecuted and Self-Assertion of Pris- 
oners. 

Opposition by Christ inns and 
Workers after 1 939 completes this 
subject nren. Another room will deal 
with lhe topic of Opposition in ail Un- 
just Slate. 

At first glance it looks as if the exhibi- 
tion’s concept has covered nil facets of 
resist mice in the ’Third Reich. 

More information is provided on 
film, on sound recordings or via discus- 
sions in three special film present ai ion 
nnd discussion rooms. 

The means of presentation are of ut- 
most importance in any attempt to give 
the public an idea of what happened 
over 40 years ago. 

The main media are photos, posters 
and all kinds of documents. This form of 
illustration alone, hosvever, would not 
be enough. 

There is a welcome variety of other 
sources of information such as a com- 
prehensive general catalogue, shorter 
guides and topic sheets, and facsimile 
documentation of German resistance. 

Qualified exhibition guides are 
available to answer queries or give 
talks. 

There is also a lending library and 
plenty of film and sound recording ma- 
: terial. 

H is fair to claim that this exhibition 
in Berlin is the exhibition on German 
resistance. 

A final assessment of its quality, how- 
ever, will hot be possible until all the 
sections have been made available to 
the public. The work so far is more than 
encouraging. 

Peter J tiling 

(Da& ParEnmcm, Bonn, 28 February 1987) 
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Japan and the 
screwdriver 
factories 


arter 


J apanese industrialists have dis- 
covered a simple way of getting 
round European Community tariff bar- 
riers and anti-dumping levies — thev 
open assembly plants in Europe. 

Products put together in these plants, 
which have earned the scornful label of 
"screwdriver factories"', arc classed as 
European-made and can he exported 
Mom one Common Market country to 
another. 

The Japanese company merely ships 
1,5 product in parts to Europe and has 
I hem screwed together. 

Japanese subsidiaries in European 
countries assemble photocopiers, elec- 
tronic scales and huefcetwheel dredgers 
this way. 

More thun 2 ltd screwdriver factories 
have been set up. Mili. the Japanese 
Ministry of Trade and Industry, would 
have many more if it could. 

After the successful export offensive 
Miti strategists plan to secure and round 
off Japanese progress in Europe, where 
about 85 per cent of high tech goods is 
imported from Japan, bv an investment 
offensive. 

yeat alone Tok V 0 Pta to invest 
DMIUbn in export markets. This move is 
envisaged as making Japanese industry 
less dependent on exports, better able to 
respond to the international growth in 
protectionism and in a belter position 10 
sidestep exchange rate fluctuations. 

The high yen exchange rate, an annoy- 
ing export handicap for Japanese industry 
luvours this programme. Tokyo also plans 
to give Japanese industry □ financial boost 
10 encourage il to gain an increasing foo- 
thold m neighbouring Asian countries and. 
above all, in Europe. 

In European capitals the new Japa- 
nese challenge is viewed with mixed 
feelings. Investments are welcome, es- 
pecially when jobs arc created, and the 
Japanese employers' association, Keid- 
anren, says investments totalling rough- 
ly S2hn have already created 72,000 
jobs in Europe. 

At the same time Europe cannor af- 
ford to turn a blind eye to unfair compe- 


tition that jeopardises the very survival 
of entire sectors of European industry. 

The European Commission in Brus- 
sels has filed several anti-dumping suits 
against imports fmm the Far East at 
prices lower than those charged in the 
country of origin. 

Anti-dumping levies have been 
charged on electronic typewriters, 
photocopiers and electronic scales from 
Japan —in strict compliance with Galt 
rules and regulations. 

But as Willy de Clercq, European 
commissioner lor external relations, 
was not long in noting: 

“As soon as the Community filed an 
anti-dumping suit or imposed an anti- 
dumping levy Japanese assembly plants 
were set up like sheet lightning in Euro- 
pean countries in put together the very 
products affected." 

As a rule Kti per cent (and more) of 
the components assembled were im- 
ported Irom .In pa 11 — and at prices the 
Brussels competition watchdogs claim 
arc dumping rales. 

When the European Community im- 
posed higher import levies on Japanese 
photocopiers. Minolta promptly bought 
the last German firm to survive the Fur 
Eastern onslaught. Develop GmbH & 
Co. of Gerlingen. near .Stuttgart. 

Minolta copiers can now sport the 
"Made in Germany" label and are m> 
longer .subject to Common Market im- 
port restrictions even though ilu- over- 
whelming majority ul components still 
comes front the Far East. 

The European Com mission now 
plans to plug at least this loophole. It 
has suggested to member-governments 
that anti-dumping levies should he im- 
posed on components imported from 
the Far East too. 

The proviso is that parts arc shipped 
to “screwdriver facia ries" where they 
make up over 20 per cent of a finished 
product that itself is subject to anti- 
dumping levies. 

This move is intended to ensure that 
Europe dues not cut off its nose to spite its 
face. That would, for instance, be the ease 
't imports of inexpensive components 
were to he generally banned. Mcmhci- 
counines must now decide on the propo- 
sal m the Council of Ministers. 

Tokyo would undoubtedly regard »nv 
such move as a challenge. The Keidan- 
ren promptly protested against the pro- 
posed trade restrictions in Brussels and 

reat cued u> call a hah to investment' in 
Europe. 

Now the longstanding clash between 
Europe and America has been settled 
by a compromise on US maize ship- 
ments to Spain, an escalation of trade 
conflict with Japan seems imminent. 

Thomas Guck 

(Siuiigaricr Zeiiung, 2K February 1 9 X 7 ) 


Farmers in an uproar over 
new plan for prices 


M ore than 7110.000 German runn- 
ing families have been in uproar 
since the European Commission pu- 
blished its 1987-88 farm price recom- 
mendations. 

German farmers have lodged velic- 
meni protests with the Bonn govern- 
ment ami the National Farmers Un- 
ion. 

NFU president Baron Meeremnn, not 
normally upset by criticism, has felt so 
hard -pressed he has even threatened 10 
resign. 

The Commission's farm-price propo- 
sals are aimed, as they should he. at li- 
miting surplus farm output and reducing 
subsidies. 

Unfortunately, they fail to offer the 
farmers an acceptable solution. 

Last year farm surplus subsidies ac- 
counted for an estimated DM5 l.5bn of 
the Common Market’s DM78. 2hn bud- 
get. 

Further expenditure in individual 
member-countries must he added. In 
the Federal Republic or Germany thev 
amounted to DM(>.9hn, or 2.u per 
cent of budget expenditure, last year. 

The most expensive, and increa- 
singly expensive, European Comm un- 
iiy item is the larm price support sys- 
tem. guaranteeing prices that have 
prompted regular increases in output 
and surpluses. 

Supply well exceeds demand lor ce- 
reals. milk, sugar, heel, pork ami wine. 

Produce is bought and stored at enor- 
mous expense. Storage capacity so en- 
ormous as to he beyond the grasp of or- 
dinary people has increasingly been full 
to overflowing of late. 

So the Community frequently sells 
slocks to oilier countries. The low world 
market prices paid ure offset by levies 
or, put in other words, stocks are re- 
maindered at give-away prices. 

This approach is increasingly prov- 
ing a serious mistake. By subsidising 
exports of surplus produce the Euro- 
pean Community all hut triggered a 
trade war with the United States that 
threatened to spread to industrial ex- 
ports. 

The situation is deteriorating by the 
day where some farm products, such as 
cereals, are concerned. Stocks current Iv 
total 15 million tonnes. 

If the Community were to retain its 
present Common Agricultural Policy 
the cerea 1 surplus would amount m 
IUU million tonnes in about five years. 


Farm incomes " 

What each member of family-ow^ 
fnrnis earned in: 


1983 : ,?ii 

26 282 S 


' 1981 : P 1984 : * 
21245 21500 

" T 


.The outlook for wine is no Ic.s.s at' 
tninglv. Unless acreage is limited r. 
Community looks like rumnne a 2(i, 
million-hectolitre wine surplus h 
imp. * J 

I licse are the liguies men tic met)’ 
the Commission in arguing the ease 
mme i cm i relive price policies nr th 
years ahead. 

A timber easing of inter vetilinn at- 
laiiL’cments ami adaptation of prici 
guarantees to market cimdiiinns is alv 
considered necessary. 

But how is competition to timelimit! 
Inrniing? Mm\ arc Goman farmers 1 
produce foodgrains at less expense lhar 
US farmers or beef at lower cost ih.ic 
Argentine rancho 

Free competition would put cnunilc* 
Goman farmers out nl business and ilk 
French, lot instance, would not fur i 
moment consido mass agiicultma) un- 
onploymon in 1 espouse to mi unim- 
aginative European t ouimuiutv 

So a concept is needed that oil him 
fa rn teas with a task that at least cuts mu 
1 age costs, such as large-scale allure?/* 
tion and or care ot the laud. 

I hill, ol course, is assuming 
peiin larniers caniiot hold theii nun if- 
free competition, and they can’t, 
otherwise they would lone have done 
so. 

The Bonn government rightly criti- 
cises simplifiers 11 , Miussels. Uu/ f/> 
critic ism would sound moic 
Mve il only 11 were to draw up pruciw 
able proposals for fienu.ui fanners. 

Hvioh-r Lavidl 
(i/K W\lr. ({.mu. * Marsh P'S?! 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 




ttfarw ra j. 




Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs bv 
buying at lower prices. 1 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use! just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price; DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Poslfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmslad! 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 3 91-0 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Mixed views on split up of 
huge industrial fair 


|ni«^i»ftfr|lllaemeinf 


T he world’s largest office, informa- 
tion and communications technol- 
ogy trade fair, CeBIT, is now an exhibi- 
tion in its own righi. 

It used to be part of the Hanover 
Fair, which was first held 40 years ago 
in 1947. But Hanover outgrew its faci- 
lities and it was decided to divide it 
up. 

Il had become the world’s largest 
shop window for capital goods and. 
alongside Leipzig, one of the last all- 
embracing industrial fairs. 

But, in 1985, when the last combined 
exhibition was held, many would-be ex- 
hibitors had to be turned away. 

The new arrangement, which began 
last year, seems to be a success — the 
organisers think so, but some exhihitnrs 
are not convinced. 

Even though a number of industries 
that regularly account for a substantial 
number of exhibitors were missing last 
year (they alternate with others), the 
two fairs combined totalled nearly 700 
exhibitors more than the last old-style 
Hanover Fair. 

That was because over 800 more ex- 
hibitors took part in the CeBIT fair than 
in the corresponding sections the year 


before. And the number of visitors told 
much the same talc. 

This year the trend scorns likely to 
continue, with a further 60 exhibitors 
taking CeBIT's total to over 2.200 and 
roughly fi,0U0 exhibitors at the tradi- 
tional Hanover Fair. 

On aggregate the two fairs will thus re- 
gister a further increase of over 400 exhib- 
itors, or over 1.1 U0 more than in 1985. 

They will have booked roughly 
100.000 square metres, or 25 acres, 
more stand space than two years ago. 

From the organisers' point of view ex- 
hibitor response to the new trade fair 
concept could hardly have been clearer. 

Yet not all exhibitors like the divi- 
sion. There were criticism and doubts 
again before this year's CeBIT. 

Probably the most serious objection 
is the argument that it makes no sense at 
a time when the integration of computer 
technology is gaining in importance for 
all branches of industrial and business 
activity. 

Computers, this argument runs, have 
long ceased to be limited to mere data 
processing and storage, retrieval and 
transmission. They have moved into 
computer-aided design, engineering, 
manufacturing and general automation. 

Several office machinery and infor- 
mation technology firms published open 
letters voicing their dissatisfaction and 
explaining why they were not exhibiting 
at CeBIT. 







What b happening In QIE ftWEl 

Germany? How does u , . „ 

Germany view Hie world? 

You will find the answers to these questions ■ 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 


AKelSpnngerVct1agAG.DlEWELT.Poiirach305830.D2000Hamburg3b \S. 


Putting the art into software 

This Is the result ot 20 International artists getting together and letting their 
feelings become known about the new media. The exhibit is on show at 
Artware 87 - art and e/e ctronics, being held at the same time as CeBIT In 
Hanover, (I'hniii: Mam »vt-r Fair) 


Some have even hinted ihey will not 
be seen at l-lanover for the foreseeable 
future. Thai, of course, remains to be 
seen. They may change their minds. 

There can, however, be no doubt that 
splitting the Hanover Fair in two has 
created problems mid difficulties, as not 
even its most enthusiastic supporters — 
and they include the overwhelming ma- 
jority of exhibitors — would for one mo- 
ment deny. 

The fair organisers hope, in con- 
junction with industry, to have elimi- 
nated some of these difficulties this 
year. Advertising for the twin-track 
fair has, for instance, been clearly de- 
vised. 

Above all. the individual sectors 
represented at CeBIT have benefited 
from un improved and much clearer 
subdivision and arrangement by 
groups. 

Yet one is bound to admit that cmn- 
puicr-nidcd design and manufacturing 
and computer-integrated manufactur- 
ing are conspicuous by their absence. 

A number of exhibitors traditionally 
associated with office machinery and in- 
fo mint ion technology but now increa- 
singly committed to CAD, CAM and 
CIM have accordingly felt obliged to ex- 
hibit at hot It fairs or to switch allegiance 


Continued from page 2 

stances. They would do well to learn 
the lesson of long and bitter years of 
missile deployment debate. 

It is that solidarity between Ameri- 
ca and Europe and joint conventional 
Nato defences are usually more im- 
portant than the best weapon systems 
as a deterrent. 

Frankness in negotiation and firm- 
ness in security policy are what we 
now need. The West must also bear in 
mind the maxim expressed by Mr 
Gorbachov as: 

“The worries and interests of other 
nations must be understood and one's 
own security must not be seen as 
separate from that of one's neigh- 
bours." 

Those who in the West are con- 
cerned about European security must 
take the Kremlin leader at his word: 
not trustingly but with self-assurance, 
not with bared teeth but with good 
ideas. 

The West must not allow the Krem- 
lin leader to be the only one to show 
the ability to outdo himself. 

Christoph Bertram 

(Die Zcii, Hamburg. 6 March 1 987) 


front CeBIT to ihc Flanover Fair. Yet 
both remain the exception. 

Besides, the number of exhibitors is 
not the only urgumeitl the fair organis- 
ers can put forward in support of the 
new concept. 

The main drawback of the old-style 
Hanover Fair was, as PRO Klaus Go- 
ch minim puts it. that Ihc range exhibit- 
ed in both the CeBIT sector and com- 
munications technology had grown in- 
complete for lack of space. 

“We ran a serious risk of forfeiting 
our lend in both sectors," he says, 
“which was why industry told us we 
should either have to devise a new con- 
cept in Hanover or it would sooner or 
later have to sound out alter native ve- 
nue 1 s.” 

Reorganisation, tioehrmarm says, lias 
solved the problem. Nowhere cun such 
an exhaustive range of office, informa- 
tion and communications technology 
and of microelectronics, assembly arid 
handling technology, measurement, 
control and switchgear technology be 
seen as in Hanover. 

It may be argued that this could 
have continued to be the case without 
having to split the lair into two. 1-xlrn 
floor space could luive been provided 
by means of heavy additional invest- 
ment. 

Bill the Hanover Fair organisers, 
unlike most operators of their kind, 
arc accustomed to paying their own 
way and not relying on government 
subsidies. 

So they arc bound to think more in 
terms of whether the additional invest- 
ment would make economic sense. As it 
is, existing facilities can be put to better 
use. The alternative would have been 
less economic. 

The pressure on accommodation 
and other peripheral but by no means 
unimportant factors has also been 
eased. 

On balance the conclusion must, 
then, be that the new-look Hanover Fair 
concept, with a wider range of exhibits 
at separate fairs, is a major opportunity 
of ensuring for Hanover even greater in- 
ternational importance ns a shop win- 
dow of modern technology. 

As with all opportunities, all con- 
cerned must put il to good use. This 
year’s fair season will show whether 
they have succeeded. 

Whatever happens the 1987 CeBIT 
and Hanover Fair should make it clear 
whether the new concept is a success or 
a failure. 

Klaus Kemper 
(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcilung 
fiir Deutschland. 4 March Iy«7» 
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Simple style, intelligent humor In 
The Theme. 


Main winners 

A Soviet film. Gleb Panfilov's The 
Theme, has won the Gulden Bear 
at the 37th Berlin Film Festival. 

The 1 1 -man international jury, 

: chaired by Austrian actor Klaus Maria 
Brandauer. awarded a second Golden 
Bear to Czech director Pavel Koutsky 
For his short film, Curriculum Vitae. 

Silver Bears were awarded to Phi- 
kx w, directed by Oliver Slone; and 
Coil's forgotten chihhvn, by Randa 
Haines, both from the USA; and the 
Hungarian production. Diary for Mv 
Lmvrs hy Maria Mcszaros. 

The award for the best short film 
went to Luxo Jr, directed hy John 
Lasseter and Bill Reeves. Ana Beatrix 
Nogueira from Brazil was named best 
actress for her performance in Vera. 

The best actor award went to Italian 
Ginn Maria Volonttf for his perform- 
ance in The Mom Affair. 

The special jury prize went to Das 
Atecr unt! das Gift, directed hy Kei Ku- 
mai from Japan. 

(I lumhurgcr AKrndhlaii, 4 March I1K7) 


T he German contributions to the 
Berlin Film Festival were unexcit- 
ing — that goes fur both East and West 
German. 

In the competition itself (some films 
were outside the competitions) the only 
compelling German-language film was 
Straub’s Tod des Empedokles, but that 
was a special case. 

Jeanine Mcerapfel’s Die Geliebten 
tells the story of a Yugoslavian-born 
German girl who is a television repor- 
ter. 

On a visit to her home in Montenegro 
she meets a German musician, Peter, 
who is trying to trace his father whom 
he suspects of having shot partisans and 
hostages during the war. 

The ambitious, busy young woman, 
who now has few connections with her 
origins, cannot quite understand the 
tormented attempts by a German to un- 
derstand his German past. 

But this difference does not get in the 
way of the subsequent love story. 

Jeanine Meerapfel won a reputation 
for being a sensitive film-maker with 
Maloit. Her latest film stars the coarse 
Barbara Sukowa and the charming 
Horst-Giintcr Marx, and is filmed 
against a Montenegro backdrop. 

But towards the end she piles one 
dramatic and stylistic bungle on top of 


■ BERLIN FILM FESTIVAL 

Once- banned Soviet entry 
takes the big prize 

The Berlin festival’s major prize, the Golden Bear, bus been awarded In u Soviet film ihul 
was banned for years in the Soviet Union, Gleb Panfilov’s The Theme. Ii was made seven 
years ago and is now officially released under the new Soviet policy of openness. A Silver 
Bear went to an American film that is already n box-office hit. Platoon, directed by Oliver 
Stone. It deals with the Victnum War. Both films are reviewed here. 


-v 


O liver Slone's film. Platoon, is the 
dosc-up of the war in Vietnam 
where America Inst a decisive battle in- 
volving her moral auilinriiy and leader- 
ship. 

The Film does not provide any histor- 
ical background or .strategic explan- 
ations from ihc military. In it the world 
disi meg rates into two parts. Distinc- 
tions can only he made in peace-time. 
There is only good and evil, survival and 
death. 

There is also the ubiquitous tropica! 
green of the jungle through which a pla- 
toon of Americans snakes it way. where 
I he bodies of the Vietcong meld with the 
background foliage. 

There is also the dull yellow-brown, 
dry clay soil that circulates around the 
Vietnamese villages and in the scorched 
air. 

Then there is the colour red. the red 
kerchief that young volunteer Chris 
(played by Charlie Schecn) binds round 
his head, after the war spreads in his 
own battle unit. Chris is then ready in 
retaliate and kill. 

Then there are the red splashes of 
blood on a young face and young un- 
iform. Out of anger and indignation 
over the death of three comrades he had 
smashed the .skull of a young, crippled 
Vietnamese. 

Most of the young men in the unit are 
around 20 and from the lower classes. 
They have come (o track down a Viet- 
cong jungle cunip and have to come to 
grips with death behind every tree and 
mines beneath every wood pile. 

Sergeant Barnes (played by Tom Bcr- 
enger) and Sergeant Elias (Willem Da- 


foe) are the platoon's leaders. They haw 
been wild in the past anil have walked 
through hell more than once. 

They are strong personalities who do 
battle with one another like God and the 
Devil, and fight for their men's souls. 

In war individuality is erased. None 
of these characters have an individual- 
ity, not even young Chris, front whose 
viewpoint the film's narrative unfolds. 

The aim of this film is to heighten the 
audience's sense of identification with 
the emotional situation of the foot-sol- 
diers in this war. These men do nut ex- 
perience war out of the air or from a 
safe airmchair at home, hut as a reality, 
as an “inexplicable war" against an en- 
emy that operates from ambushes. 

Oliver Stone was barely 20 when lie 
served for two years in Vietnam as a 
private soldier. His film script is based 
in pari on personal experiences, what he 
has been told and imagined, as he said 
at a press conference at the Berlin Hint 
Festival. 

In America Platoon has been hailed 
as the first “real" film about the Vietnam 
War. 

It is a film that works in Vietnam like 
a nightmare in the past. The story is told 
in masterly sequences, rich in imagina- 
tion with an oppressive, furious dynam- 
ism. 

This revitalised nightmare lavs claim 
to truth in the exaggeration of the 
frames that have .something of a Christ 
symbolism about them. Front one of the 
first frame onwards one is slightly re- 
minded of this to the death of Sergeant 
Elias, seen from two different stand- 
points. 


Disappointment at German efforts: 
the non-starters were better 


another, which the unusually patient au- 
dience eventually greeted with mockery. 

Meerapfel is herself so prejudiced 
against Peter's honourable intention 
that suddenly the audience’s sympathies 
are with the criminal father of the past. 
When Peter, faced with his father’s hor- 
rible deeds, is blown to pieces in an old 
minefield, the audience cynically ap- 
plauded. 

So viele Traiime by Heiner Carow 
from East Germany honestly tells the 
story of a midwire who eventually gets 
to know her daughter who had been giv- 
en away when she was tiny. 

Der Tod des Empedokes by Jean-Ma- 
rie Straub and Danifele Huillet goes too 
far. Straub has always worked with bar- 
ren, you could say mind-expanding, ma- 
terial. He has here give up every camera 
movement, be it tracking shots or pann- 
ing. The Holderlein text on the Sicilian 
countryside was spoken by non-profes- 
sionals and almost mangled. Many in 
the audience got up and left. 

Under other circumstance, outside 
the stress of a festival perhaps, one 


would have a different view of this film, 
not just shrug one's shoulders about it 
and turn away. 

Compared with Straub’s last film, the 
wonderful Klassenverhal/nis, based on 
Franz Kafka’s America, this film 
seemed to be a sorry production. 

The pleasing German films to be seen 
in Berlin were outside the competition, 
such as Der kleine Staatsan wait, by Hark 
Bohm, who makes films for children 
and young people. 

Bohm, who was himself once a lawyer 
look as his theme the investigation and 
court case involving economic crime, 

Hamburg building and finance bro- 
kers set up a front company, that goes 
bankrupt in order to set off a swindle in 
millions. 

The public prosecutor Konig. played 
very impressively by Bohm himself, gets 
on the track of the plot and gives a con- 
densed version of the court proceed- 
ings. 

Bohm, who wrote the script fur his 
film himself, leads the layman through 
his complicated story excellently so that 





Death lurking behind every tree In 
PiatOOn. ( Phi p| 

There was nothing to compete wiiJ 
Platoon at this year’s Berlin Festival ft 
was a unique lilm cvpciiciKv. 

Bui Ukh Pan film's //a- Theme ap- 
parently won much sympathy and nut- 
M ripped Stone’s production. 

Panfilov. -HI. came to the Berlin l Am ' 
Festival with his wife lot tile premiere. 

I he l heme. His w ife has been his k;V 
mg lady in several of tlte six full-length 
films he has made. 

The lilm. made seven years ago, Jnw 
benefited from the spectacular liberali- 
sation in Soviet ntniliiilcs to films. 

Panfilov said at a press conference in 
Beilin that there is at present a commis- 
sion examining the consul's i tilings on 
films over ihc past few years. 

Even before the Berlin premiere the 
film hail sold well abroad, ouh l ast 
Germany, according to Paitlilm. had 
shown no interest. 

7 he I heme, that won the Gulden 
Hear in Berlin, lias a rale quality about 
it. a kind ol intelligent, iclined humour. 
Panfilov deployed a simple uaiiatiw 
style, quiet and distanced with a naira* 
five descant that hovers between iimir 
and involuntary comedy. 

The first person narrator is a pi him* 
Continued on page 11 

all the time the audience can fully un- 
derstand what is going on. 

Legal jargon, the police and emi- 
struction company situation ,nc por- 
trayed exactly anil the audience fol- 
lowed the humorous, exciting simy 
with audible pleasure applauding 
many scenes. 

Der kleine Siaatumivalt is a splen- 
did example of using a forensic theme 
for film material. (On the Iringc of the 
Berlin Festival Norbert Kuekclnismii. 
also a lawyer and film-maker, said 
mischievously that lie would be film- 
ing the donations-to-pariy-hinds 
scandal.) 

Jiirgen Boucher. from Lust Germany, 
produced a 45-minute documentary in 
the international forum for the new ueit- 
crafiun of film directors entitled Die 
Kiiche, about the male and icniuic 
workers in a large works canteen in a 
Baltic shipyard. 

The Meant, the noise and heat gener- 
ated in the mass production of meals are 
all mixed together in this finely ob- 
served film, evoking an image of an 
ferno. 

You see it all in the knowle^^c' 11 11 
begins all over again the n »•>/ ' ' ’ 

pilosis comes u> mind. //,/, 

... /' ''-'rili I'lj-r. 

lldlClllltl-IlL- I’usi. ' 



■ MUSIC 


gongs, that are suspended like a Turkish 
crescent. 


Floating to a Buddhist paradise on 
the sounds of fang yan kou 


T hat non-European music has be- 
come more widely known in music 
centres on the Continent is due in no 
small measure to the work dune by the 
Extra European Arts Committee 
The Committee is an association «■! 
the most important cultural organis- 
ations in European. 

The united efforts of institutions in 
Paris. Geneva. Milan and the Inlerna- 
■ iomil Institute for Comparative Music 
Studies in Berlin have resulted in the 
first performances in Europe of Budd- 
hist music from China. 

The first concert of Chinese temple 
music was presented in the Berlin 
Academy of the Fine Arts with tradi- 
tional ritual music, developed in the fif- 
teenth century in Peking's Zliihau Tem- 
ple. 

This Buddhist musical tradition was 
passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. apparently unuffeeled by secular 
musical change. 

Young boys, indueied into the temple 
society at the age of 12. uiideigo seven 
years of intensive training in the reper- 
toire of the ceremonial music. 

They become accomplished perfoint- 
eis in three types of Zhiliau temple mu- 
sic; the Jing music, the speech-song of 
the ecclesiastical texts and the ritual 



AD. These ceremonies focus on Asian 
religious work! wisdom that is self-evi- 
dent in the religious-philosophical 
movements of the three Asian beliefs. 
Taoism, Confucianism and Buddhism 
For instance the belief in permanent 
creative replenishment and the unity of 
heaven and earth, into which, according 
to the words of Lao-Tsu. mankind is in- 
corporated. 

Accordingly there is no strict division 
between living and dead spirits. This be- 
lief also includes the recognition of the 
twu spirits of man, the one grants man- 
kind life, the oilier his personality. 

These spirits live long after death, 
tnking care of those remaining behind 
on earth — on condition that olferings 
were proffered them. 

If this did not happen, if there was an 
error, their relatives would suffer and 
could become mag is, sorcerers. 

The Budhist ceremony Jang yan kou 
puis sucli knowledge in concrete terms. 
This is dcvoied to a spirit spouting fire. 


msaiiably hungry, “as thin as a twig, its 
neck us thin as a needle." 

Today these ceremonies are among 
the inosi important Buddhist ceremon- 
ies in China and are performed outside 
the temple w alls. 

Willi the assistance of the monks, 
families who have invited the monks, 
hope to free the spirit of the dead per- 
son Iroin otherworldly suffering, from 
purgatory, who cun then be led over in- 
to the Buddhist paradise, Amiiablut. 

In these ceremonies the Buddhist 
chant is made up of a solo voice with in- 
strumental accompaniment, or choral 
chanting from groups of monks. 

Cymbals and n handbell are struck in 
unison hy top-ranking monks with the 
chant that has the nature of a litany to- 
gether with the muffled heal of an hori- 
zontal drum. The chant rarely goes Hill- 
side the span of the octave. 

It is unlike the Buddhist chant in Ja- 
pan. the sliomyo, which reaches the top 
limits ol the register. This is a national 
form ol ritual chant. 

Obviously the richness ol instrumen- 
tal colour in tlte Chinese tradition is in- 
comparably greater. 

By degrees tlte quietly paced chain 
broadens out with the beat ol nine siuall 


Then the unexpected happens. The 
vocaE-instru men ini music extends sud- 
denly to instrumental music alone. For 
five minutes oboes, flutes, sheng and 
percussion instruments produce a melo- 
dious sound of paradisial beauty. 

With virtuoso playing the limes orna- 
ment ii glittering bass motif of shone anil 
oboes. 

Gongs and large drums advance the 
music, that hits no metricul system. 

I he music, like Korean court music, 
goes last and slow I t orn phrase to phrase. 

Traditional music in the widest un- 
derstanding of thai term, chiefly music 
for traditional instruments such as the 
egg-shaped flute, the oboe, the sheng 
and two-string violins, was given on the 
second evening in the Academy. 

Many of the pieces were played with 
leading notes, tonally without form hut 
with a virtuoso display by the instru- 
mentalists that showed the brill iaitce of 
the musicians hut was no longer in the 
best traditions of Chinese music. 

Both concerts in the Academy wore 
sold out and many fails ol non-Eutopean 
music were unable to gel admission. 

These can console themselves with 
the knowledge dial the Berlin Institute 
lor Cum parti live Music Studies plans 
live miter "festivals ol traditional mu- 
sic.'' music from Greece and Yugoslav- 
ia. music 1 1 out the Unit lit tribes of Africa 
aiul l runt Bangladesh, as well as a festiv- 
al of puppet-plays and marionettes from 
Thailand. China and India. 

IVij/fguii.C llttrde 

i l>k An. 11. i hi Kin!. 2u t iimuii) l«»Kl| 


music for wind instruments (oboe, flute. 


sheng), and percussion instruments, 
drums, large and small cymbals and 
small gongs. 

The first Berlin evening concert in- 
clude music from the Buddhist tradi- 
tion, the second traditional music from 
China. 

The music in these concerts was fiis- 
cinnling in its originality, spiritual dig- 
nity. tile withdrawn quality and econo- 
my of the Buddhist music, and the sur- 
prisingly rich tones of the ritual ensem- 
ble music. 

Tile evening was opened with a con- 
densed version ol the "< filiation cerem- 
ony to the famished spirits.” This was a 
45-miiiute-long vocal and instrumental 
piece in seven parts. Basically ceremon- 
ies of this kind are not confined to the 
Buddhist tradition. 

Buddhism became an influential for- 
ce in Chinese society in the 4th century 

Continued from page 10 

item dramatist and winner of many prizes. 
He is played by Michail Uljanov. We get to 
know him on a trip to the provinces, where, 
together with his colleague, he proposes to 
spend a creative holiday in the home of a 
woman who is a literary enthusiast. 

He dawdles and grumbles and is end- 
lessly worrying about his gout. As an au- 
thor he is completely frustrated. 

In the small town he gets to know a 
young, cultivated woman, Sasclta. She is 
the first person to tell him some unpleas- 
ant truths about himself to his face, but 
who nevertheless seems to like him. 

Kim. the dramatist, is excited, but also 
excited for Sascha’s discovery of a village 
poet, unrecognised who died in extreme 
poverty. Kim gives up his plan to drama- 
■c the Song of Igor, and gives his atten- 
lK H'|ih e unrecognised genius, 
he uuey interest is, however. Sascha, but 
1 h t)oel. n “ whether he can do justice to 
j > is whether he can win back 
’ 'interested dear-sighied- 
Sudt-A-* Brigitte Desalm 

v-i|i>enc, 2 March ltUS7| 


T he number of festivals devoted to 
music by women increases all the 
lime. In West Cieiniuny atone last vein 
there were festivals in Munich. Ham- 
burg and Heidelberg, devoted to var- 
ious musical aspects from rock to classi- 
cal music. 

The event in Kassel was devoted to 
contemporary women composers, as 
were similar events in Cologne in 19X4 
ami Amsterdam in 1 9X5. 

It is astonishing that two Kassel wom- 
en. interested in new music, decided to 
show what women composers had done. 

Their efforts have been rewarded. 
The concerts were well attended. Many 
women travelled to them anil they were 
well covered by the press, radio and 
television. 

It looks as if it is simpler to stage such 
a festival in Kassel than in Cologne or 
Amsterdam. 

Women’s music festivals notoriously 
suffer from a lack of cash, because 
women's music docs not make a good 
enough show to attract large sums of 
money. 

This is different in Kassel. Risky fes- 
tivals are regarded as essential cultural 
events in Kassel, and funds in plenty are 
provided by the city, the federal state 
and central government. 

There is the other side to the coin, of 
course. Unlike other events of this sort 
the male hand was much in evidence 
and official ostentatious display. 

The festival poster showed the out- 
line of a woman's head with u back- 
ground of musical notes, that also filled 
her open mouth. The poster included 
the words; “Freed from silence.” 

Men thought up the design and the 
slogan, and made their presence felt. 

This festival showed that the time has 
come to give thought to alternative 
forms of a festival, devoted to music by 
women, that can create demand. 

The two women who initiated the fes- 
tival believe that music is not specifical- 
ly devoted to either of the sexes, and 


Kassel festival 
blazes a 
feminine trail 

they did not find limiting the adjust- 
ments they made to make lu male 
norms. 

It was surprising to see just how pru- 
lessioiuil the organisation in Kassel was. 
front procuring money to advertising, 
interesting the media and the running of 
the organisation generally. 

No-one can calculate just how much 
work all this involves, but if it were not 
for private initiatives of this kind the 
public would be totally unaware of mu- 
sic composed hy women. 

Obviously with so much music as 
there was in Kassel some was spontane- 
ously delightful, some controversial and 
some in plain terms unacceptable. 

The public did not applaud every- 
thing just because the works were com- 
posed hy women. 

The Frankfurt "Belcanio’’ Ensemble 
of Dielburg Spnhr had the greatest suc- 
cess presenting works with female 
themes even when these women com- 
posers would have nothing to do with 
feminism. 

In her composition for five female 
voices Korean composer Younghi Pagh- 
Paan expressed sorrow for women who 
did not even have their own given 
names in male-dominated Cnnfuciaii 
society. 

A true example of anti-male music 
was ...es karnen schwarze Vogel from 
Adriana Hiilszky of Romania. With all 
their might five female singers produced 
sounds that were a far cry from belcanro 
singing. The composer said that they 
were like five witches “who are up to 
mischief." 

Jana Haimsohn's performance would 


have given meaning l«> a panel discus- 
sion on women's sim holies. She comes 
It i nit New Y«»tk and hci eneigeut Mural 
ami physical acrobatics was vciv ilillci- 
ent from male artistic pcifoinumccs. 

There was a series oi chamhei con- 
certs with vety mixed plaveis and pro- 
grammes, eked out by regional lentil le 
and male perlormers with more ot less 
interesting programmes. 

The Leonardo Quaiici and tlte t'lc- 
iiteiili Trio set high standards tor qual- 
ity. 

Belgian pianist Roheri Grosloi 
caused indignation. lie performed two 
compositions hy his wile. Jacqueline 
Fonteyn, passably well, but lie handled 
compositions by Grazyna liacewiez. 
Ada Gentile, Elisabeth Lutyens and 
Germaine Tailleferre eokly and arro- 
gantly. 

The all- wo men Syrinx Sax a phone 
Quartet did not have much of a stage 
presence, hut their tone quality loos- 
ened up the dry series of chamber music 
concerts. 

Attractions of the festival were a 
choral concert with the Cologne choir 
mistress Bike Mascha Blank eiihurg. the 
.Cologne boys choir and the Clara Schu- 
mann Orchestra, the first all-female or- 
chestra in the Federal Republic. 

The interpretive quality of the Ora- 
torio hy Fanny Mendelssohn-Hensel 
and ihc psalm compositions by Lili 
Boulanger did not get across the spirit 
of what was behind the music, women 
performing music hy woman. 

The festival’s high-point was the 
chamber opera Joy by Susaune Erding, 
which .showed talent and sophisticated 
craftsmanship. 

The score was a little ornate but was a 
sign of things to come. 

Women are advancing to storm the 
last male bastion. 

Gisela Gronemever 
(Kiibicr Scitli-Anz aver. C'utiiuiH-. 

25 February I Wt7j 
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■ MEDICINE 

Alzheimer’s disease breakthrough: 
genetic factor identified 


EDUCATION 


Exhibition reveals phalanx of electronic 

aids hut tparhers aren’t impressed 


G erman. Australian and US molecular 
geneticists have made a major break- 
through in identifying ihe causes of Alz- 
heimer’s disease, a combination of slow 
menial degeneration and physical decay 
from which five io I U per cent of people 
aged over 65 suffer in ihe Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

They have not only identified a mole- 
cule characteristic of the parts of the brain 
affected by this slow but progicssive de- 
cline; they have also isolated the corre- 
sponding gene. 

Chromosome 21 is apparently to 
blame. The molecule is evidently split off 
at a preliminary stage widespread in hu- 
man cells. 

Alzheimer's disease, first described by a 
German doctor, Alois Alzheimer, in 1907, 
has so far only been definitely identified by 
post-mortem examination of the patient’s 
brain. 

In some patients up to 4ll per cent of 
nerve cells in the brains were found to be 
cither damaged or destroyed. Bundles of 
l angled fibre, neurofibrillar bundles, were 
found in the damaged cells. 

Concentrations of an amyloid protein 
substance known as neurit ic plaque were 
found in the nerve cells' vicinity. 

The more frequent these deposits are in 
the brain, the more serious ihe signs of [lie 
disease. Damage mainly occurs in parts of 
the brain that nre important for memory 
functions. 

The disease thus leads to a slow loss of 



memory and orientation. Total mental 
decline sets in within years. Patients usual- 
ly die of complications resulting from be- 
ing bedridden. 

The plaque consists of two different 
substances, an anorganic aluminium silic- 
ate and a protein known as A4. 

Molecular geneticists associated with 
Professor Konrad Bcyreuther and Profes- 
sor Benno Miiller-Hill of Cologne Uni- 
versity genetics department. Professor 
Karl-Heinz Grzcschik of Munster Uni- 
versity and research scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Perth, Western Australia, have 
now isolated and identified the structure 
of the gene that is responsible for produc- 
ing the A4 molecule. 

The gene was found to contain the in- 
formation for a long molecule consisting 
of nearly 700 amino acid components in- 
cluding the 43 components of A4. 

The signs are that this preliminary-stage 
molecule is contained in the protective 
membrane of healthy nerve cells. 

The scientists have shown that the gene 
forms part of chromosome 21 in man's 
genetic make-up. It is a chromosome thai 
occurs three limes (instead of twice) in pa- 
tients with the so-called Down syndrome, 
or mongolism. 


All Down syndrome patients show 
symptoms identical to those of Alzheimer’s 
disease between the age of 35 and 45. 

For snme years several forms of Alzhei- 
mer’s disease have been known to exist. In 
addition to the general Turin, investigated 
by the German and Australian scientists, 
there is a hereditary form that occurs in 
certain families. 

The gene that hands it down and trig- 
gers the disease has now also been shown 
to be based on chromosome 21. It is not 
yet known whether the two genes are one 
and the snme. 

The Cologne molecular geneticists sus- 
pect A4 of occurring both in neuritic 
plaque and in the neurofibrillar bundles 
within nerve cells. But this surmise is still 
controversial. 

American geneticists have shown the 
A4 gene to occur in various cells in the hu- 
man body and in various species of animal. 
So it appears to be extremely widespread 
and to fulfill an important function. 

The next step will now be to check the 
circumstances in which the short A4 part 
of the long molecule is split off and why it 
is enriched and deposited in certain parts 
of the brain. In addition to genetic causes 
various other factors have been blamed 
for Alzheimer’s disease. 

It was, for instance, suspected of being 
due to an unknown virus, to too high an al- 
uminium count in tup water, to too low a 
blood supply to affected parts of the brain 
nr to upsets in chcmicul processes in the 
brain. 

There are grounds fur all these .suspi- 
cions. but the newly-identified gene may 
prove the hub of the disease. That would 
improve the prospects of early diagnosis 
and treatment. Ludwig Kiirten 


L isurid, a drug long used to treat hor- 
mone complaints in women, may form 
the basis of a new approach to treating 
Parkinson's disease, says a Berlin firm. 

Clinical trials have resulted in strik- 
ing improvements among patients al- 
most immobilised and bedridden, says 
Reinhard Horowski of Schering, the 
Berlin drug firm best known as the pio- 
neer of oral contraceptives. 

The drug might, he told a company 
Press seminar in Berlin, supplement 
treatment with L-Dopa, which had seri- 
ously side-effects when taken by Parkin- 
son patients over a period of years. 

In Parkinson's disease, first described 
by a British doctor, James Parkinson, in 
1817, the brain cells that produce a sub- 
stance known as Dopamin almost total- 
ly break down. 

No-one knows just what accounts for 
their breakdown. Various causes have 
been suggested, including environmen- 
tal factors. 

Dopamin is a neurotransmitter and 
relays nerve stimuli from one cell to an- 
other. Dopamin deficiency leads to im- 
paired movement, short steps, stooping 
gait, shaking and rigidity. 

Treatment of between 150,000 and 
200,000 patients suffering from Parkin- 
son’s disease in the Federal Republic of 
Germany has so far been possible using 
L-Dopa, usually in combination with 


Eye complaint 

‘an early 
Aids symptom’ 

B erlin findings confirm nit American 
doctor’s claim that an eye com- 
plaint known as cotton wool spot is an 
early Aids symptom, ophthalmologist 
were told ui their Wicshudcn congress, 
The LIS doctor who first noted the 
link, Gary N. Holland, reported his 
findings at a 1 9X4 ophthalmologic 
congress in San Francisco. 

After infection by cytomegalovirus, 
which include HIV, tile Aids virus , i 
flammation of the retina or light "com 
wool” spots at the hack of the eye re- 
curred. 

Doctors who come across this com- 
plaint must hear Aids in mind. Aids vic- 
tims who showed signs of this symptom 
were certainly in troulile. Dr Holland 
said. 

Eighty-one per cent of Aids patios 
with the cotton wool eye delect died, 
whereas only 44 per cent of Aids pa- 
tients without this additional symptom 
died. 

Research at the Sicglil/ Univentiy 
Hospital in Berlin has borne out litre* 
findings. 

Professor Barbara Schmid! told the 
Wiesbaden ophthalmologists’ congress 
the eye complaint could no longer be as- 
sumed to occur only in the late stages of 
Aids ami thus to He of no diagnostic va- 
lue. 

Sicglil/ doctors had found that Aids 
could be diagnosed in the eye long be- 
fore oilier characteristic immune defi- 
ciency symptoms appeared. 

The telltale signs may include small 
while spots, exudates or cotton wool 
spots, on the retina, inflammation ol the 
optical nerve and corneal herpes. 

These symptoms occurred in other 
Continued on page 13 


other substunces. L-Dopa Is a prelimi- 
nary stage of Dopamin and is converted 
into Dopamin in Ihe hotly. 

Patients’ lives return almost to nor- 
mal after this treatment, but its effect 
declines markedly after about five 
years. Dr Horowski says, and patients 
can be totally immobilised in a matter of 
minutes, 

In such cases Lisurid is said to have 
brought about a dramatic improvement, 
it being particularly important to note 
that Parkinson sufferers arc not hope- 
less cases. 

With the aid of a pump their lives can 
be brought back almost to normal. This 
treatment is unsuitable for patients who 
are very old or suffering from dementia 
or arc liable to psychoses. 

Sixty patients have been clinically 
treated, using the Lisurid pump, in 
Madrid, Rome, London and Aachen- 
Further trials on 200 patients arc 
planned. 

An application has been made to the 
Federal Health Office in Berlin to li- 
cense Lisurid as a treatment for Parkin 
sun’s disease. ^ 

The application has been J ! 
the drug in tablet form. Sr'cr 
trials will he needed before ' 

lution can he considered / t ^ ift 

J*»f7 

(Khcifibchc Pun. 


E lectronic teaching aids loom so large 
ul Didiicla, the Hanover educational 
trade fair, that German schools might 
seem to have abandoned paper and 
printing entirely in favour of celluloid 
and the microchip. 

Thai is a misleading impression. Most 
schools have already invested in any 
computer-aided systems they plan to in- 
troduce. Funds are limited and computer 
firms are happy simply to keep a foot in 
the door. 

The equipment with which children 
arc familiarised at school is an important 
means of gaining acceptance and access 
to the much more lucrative private mar- 
ket. 

Having said that, the electronic age is 
impressive. Visitors to Hall 22 might be 
excused for imagining they were being 
given a preview of part of next month’s 
Hanover Fair, the world’s largest full- 
scale industrial fair. 

The camera homes in on the continen- 
tal United States at breakneck speed, 
settling for part of the west coast of Flori- 
da. Seconds later wc see the while sand 
on the beach and a bath towel with a hu- 
man body sunning itself on it, 

We see the sunbathe r’s right hand and 
ihe crater landscape of his skin. The cam- 
era penetrates his epidermis to reveal his 
genetic structure, the twin-spiralled rope 
ladder of human chromosomes, further 
magnified to reveal individual atoms and 
their nuclei. 

The entire cosmos, from miter space 
lo the atomic nucleus in a matter of sec- 
onds? No trouble at all. Switch on the 
video recorder, slip in the cassette. 

Presentations of such technological 
wonder worlds seem mure in keeping 
with the full-scale Hanover Fair than 
with a world mostly associated with 
blackboards and textbooks. 

Yet the exhibition stands advertise the 
names of internationally-known firms 
and present the most expensive and adv- 
anced machinery in an unbroken array of 
superlatives. 

The only difference between the two 
fairs is, arguably, the public. The men 
and women who with the impatience of 
busy industrial executives tour stands 
chock full of complex computer equip- 
ment, CNC machinery and other kinds of 
high tech furniture are almost entirely 
teachers. 

At first glance the onlooker might be 
excused for imagining, as he may have 
done at previous Didactas, thut schools 
are increasingly being transformed into 
batteries of computer workstations. 

Electronic teaching aids seem to he on 
ihe market for each and every subject. 
Siemens, for instance, have a fully com- 
puterised programme for advanced-lcvcl 
physics at Bavarian high schools. 

Even the uninitiated can follow the 
progress of the course — and still visua- 
lise it as physics — as one graph after an- 
other flashes on to the monitor screen. 

At the Philips stand a young woman is 
playing the piano on a typewriter key- 
hoard. The notes appear on a king-sized 
monitor screen and are printed out si- 
multaneously on computer manuscript 
* ocr. 

( ‘rj the connection is less immediale- 
'tnWwfm* lt is P robab, y advisable to 
rc ho0 \ m iple that this is a latter-day 
Appearar-ssun. 

•actors have are deceptive. Many 
10 sfied their curiosity 


Ifonnooecrdie HUgemeine 

about computers and their uses. Schools 
have spent most uf their budget for 
leaching aids. 

“We are now alining more at heads of 
department,” spokesmen at computer 
manufacturers’ stands explain, “and 
heads of department check with us to see 
whether we have new programs to offer. 

“Most schools have already opted for n 
computer system. Given the general dec- 
line in funds available for education, bu- 
siness at this year’s fair is unlikely to 
boom." 

Yet computer salesmen don't look 
downhearted. Business needn’t boom at 
Didacta; sales to a handful of schools 
hardly matter in terms of turnover. 

The private market is where the money 
is to be made, and it is crucially import- 
ant lo keep a foot in the door by selling 
systems to schools where future users can 
familiarise themselves with them. 

Educational book publishers report 
tentative signs of declining teacher inter- 
est in electronic aids. "It’s still early 
days,” says n spokesman for Schroedel 
Verlag of Hanover, “but there is definite- 
ly n trend back to books." 

The spokesman was reluctant to com- 
mit himself, understandably so after the 
pasting ciku.ui ion ill publishers have tak- 
en in recent years. 

They have had no choice blit to look 
on us the market declined, without the 
slightest opportunity of remedying mat- 
ters by even the most imaginative strate- 
gy- 

At present there sire roughly ten milli- 
on schoolchildren in the Federal Repub- 
lic; by the end of the decade numbers will 
be down lo about eight million. 

Publishers were vehemently criticised 
by parents and politicians when they 
overemhusiastically sought lo issue a 


complaints too, Professor Schmidt said, 
hut they were uncommon in otherwise 
“healthy" patients who might be HIV-posi- 
tive but had yet to contract Aids. 

They were, moreover, symptoms hard 
to associate with other complaints and 
ought accordingly to be noticed by any 
ophthalmologist. 

Cotton wool spots, occurring mainly at 
the rear pnle of the eye and not on the 
periphery, must be token as a possible sign 
of immune deficiency, especially when di- 
abetes mellitus could be ruled out. 

Corneal herpes hod for some time been 
known to be a possible pointer to Aids if it 
occurred in a manner at all unusual. 

Professor Schmidt referred at the Wies- 
baden congress lo observations of a hand- 
ful of Aids patients, but she felt the link 
was so clearly established that she called 
on ophthalmologists to consider Aids as 
the cause of any such otherwise unex- 
plained changes in patients' eyes. 

More detailed tests were needed before 
eye damage could be widely used to diag- 
nose Aids. A link would, for instance, have 
to be established in a larger number of 
cases. 

Consideration would also need to be 
given to how many HIV-positive patients 


new generation of textbooks doing justice 
to ihe latest academic trends in curricula. 

A particularly striking example of the 
innovations that triggered protest was a 
German grammar for 10-year-okls that 
explained the plural of the word iVh/I- 
kttucker (nutcracker) in the following 
terms; 

“The basic morpheme (/NuUknackcr/) 
is replaced by the plural morpheme, the 
so-called zero morpheme (/U/), resulting 
ill u plural form identical to the singular : 
/NuBknacker/ + /U/ NuBknacker.” Yes. 

Parents can be forgiven for wondering 
what that all means. What it refers to is 
surely less complicated! 

The plural of nutcrackers in German is 
the same as the singular. Unlike the Eng- 
lish word, it is basically a singular form, 
so there is n plural. Similar configurations 
occur with words like scissors or sheep. 

Many people might feel even this ex- 
planation is Far too complicated for 1 11- 
year-olds. Most German teachers have 
certainly abandoned such progressive 
ideas and reverted to more traditional 
grammars. 

The backlash is oven more striking in 
scientific subjects, where greater import- 
ance is dearly now attached to natural 
description than to the intellectual ap- 
proach and to methodical criticism at any 
price. 

“1 couldn't tell wheat from rve." one 
ski deni louche t lecidls, “yet my hinlugy 
tencher was already giving me a guilty 
conscience by telling me that we had a 
surplus of both while people were starv- 
ing in Africa." 

This student teacher, leafing thought- 
fully through a book enabling pupils to 
identify plants, is typical of the trend 
away from the intellectual approach and 
back to nature. 

At senior school parents can easily puy 
over DM20D a year, or even DM300, for 
school textbooks for a sun or daughter. 


suffered from eye damage and whether 
these symptoms really preceded an out- 
break of the full and so far fatal disease. 

The connection between eye complaints 
and early symptoms of Aids was noted 
more or less by coincidence at the eye 
clinic in Steglilz. 

A healthy patient with minor eye de- 
fects appeared one day at the clinic, and as 
his symptoms failed to fit other complaints 
he was Aids-tested and found to be posi- 
tive. In other words, lie unknowingly had 
the virus. 

It later became virulent. Several similar 
cases were noted. One Aids patient identi- 
fied in this way has since died. 

The symptoms could subside and van- 
ish. Professor Schmidt said. She men- 
tioned a case in which the spots vanished 
but the patient later suffered from Aids. 

She was unable to account for the con- 
nection in her paper to the Wiesbaden 
congress. Findings were too new. She and 
her staff were working on their first pub- 
lications. 

It would, for instance, be interesting to 
see how many HIV-positive patients con- 
tracted eye complaints and how many 
went on to suffer from the full outbreak of 
Aids. 

Konrad Muifer-Christiansen 

(Hannnvcrxche Allgcmcinc. 1H February 11187) 


lt is hardly surprising that publishers 
arc under heavy pressure not to issue new 
books too often. If the snme textbook is in 
use for five years books ean then be 
handed down from one child to the next. 

Publishers for their pan have long 
moaned about cultural federalism in the 
Federal Republic, where Lander mv indi- 
vidually responsible for education and the 
arts and jealously emphasise this privilege 
by insisting on different textbooks. 

In some Lauder a wide margin in text- 
books is considered desirable, whereas 
others (usually the Lit n tier where text- 
books are supplied free of charge \ will 
hear nothing nf wide margins. 

Schoolchildren in Hesse are allowed an 
illustration of the human body, male and 
female and complete with skin, in text- 
books used for sexual education. In Bava- 
ria preference is given to diagrams. 

Baden - Will tie mberg Education Minis- 
ter Gerhard Mayer-Vorfelder once re- 
vised regulations so drastically that an ed- 
ucational publisher in Lower Saxony had 
to practically rewrite 29 textbooks during 
the summer holidays. 

Understandably, publishers nre keeping 
their fingers crossed, regardless oF party- 
political preferences, that there will be no 
change of government in Hesse. 

The rewriting it would require would 
unquestionably he a daunting task. 

Another trend Inis taken publishers by 
surprise. Pupil, not Midi, pressure seems to 
he instrumental in the return in favour ol 
longer, even complete texts rather than ex- 
tracts in readers. 

Guile, or so it would seem, are the days 
wlici i a tow lines ol I’lionus Mann were all 
that was needed to discuss the "writer’s 
ironic detachment front his description." 

A German teacher say* it would prob- 
ably be an exaggeration lo claim that 
pupils want in read more, but those that 
do rend piefer these days lo tend complete 
lexis. 

The advent of electronic media at 
school lias not been without effect oil tra- 
ditional textbooks. Authors have grown 
accustomed let the idea ol books accompa- 
nying audio-visual material and vice-versa. 

Many new editions, especially of scien- 
tific textbooks, include cross-references to 
possible computer demonstrations. 

But publishers are still reluctant to go in 
for computer programs of their own, much 
to the chagrin nf Education Ministers who 
would like to sec their ambitious electron- 
ic development schemes backed up by pu- 
blishers' logistics. 

“You can cost a book,” a publisher ex- 
plains. “It makes a profit from a print run 
of about 20,000. But we'd never make 
ends meet with programmed floppy disks. 

“We would invest in development only 
to see programs piraicd at school, leaving 
us high and dry. Besides, some schools use 
Commodore, others Apple hardware, 
while Bavarian schools frequently prefer 
Siemens computers. 

“The different systems would simply 
cost more to carer for than wc can afford 
with our research and development bud- 
get.” ' 

For simplicity's sake publishers tend to 
encourage teachers to make up their own 
software, feeling that doesn’t amount to 
serious competition. 

Teachers who attended this year's Di- 
dacta with hopes of taking home bright 
ideas and practical assistance tended to 
feel disappointed. 

“I can learn more from my pupils than 
from what they have to offer here," one 
teacher said. 

“The equipment is impressive but for 
the time being all it does is add to the 
manufacturer’s kudos. You can’t really say 
we derive direct benefit yet.” 

Reinhard Urschel 

(Hann ovcrschc Allgcmeine, 18 February 1987) 


Meteorological stations 
all oyer the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a -glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are Invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Bask facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface lo the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

'Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-62Q0 Wiesbaden I 
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Drug successful in trials with 
Parkinson’s disease victims 
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